THE SEAL OF ELIAKIM AND THE LATEST 
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TOWARD the end of the second campaign of excavation at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, in 1928, we discovered a jar-handle bearing 
the stamped impression of a seal (see the illustration) with the 
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Seal of Eliakim 
(traced from enlarged photograph, 
with comparison of original) 

words pTHJttOp 1 ^. The jar-handle was found in the top stratum, 
together with stamped jar-handles of the latest type to be inscribed 
pan as well as with sherds of the latest Early Iron II phase, 
dating from about the seventh century B. C, In his 1930 campaign 
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at Beth-shemesh, Elihu Grant discovered an identical stamped jar- 
handle, also in a late Early Iron II context. Shortly afterwards, 
early in our third campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, in the summer 
of 1930, we found a third stamped jar-handle of this type. All three 
are perfectly clear* and there has never been any doubt with regard 
to the reading. Careful measurements with the aid of a lense and 
calipers have shown that all three impressions are absolutely ident- 
ical and come from the same seal This fact is in striking constrast 
to the situation with respect to the royal stamped jar-handles of 
the preexilic period, as well as with regard to the stamped jar- 
handles belonging to the Temple treasury after the Exile, in both 
of which groups there are almost as many different originals as 
there are impressions. 

The circumstances in which the third example was found help 
to assign a more definite date to the object. It was found in the 
south-east quadrant, in a room belonging to the uppermost of 
three phases of construction, all belonging to stratum A (cir. 
920 B. ft — ). The first phase belongs to the ninth century, and 
exhibits characteristic pottery of the transition from Early Iron 
I to II, The second phase represents the most flourishing period 
of the history of A, during which were built most of the houses 
which were occupied at the time of the final destruction by the 
Chaldaeans, At a few points we find that houses belonging to this 
principal phase of construction, which probably began during the 
century between 850 and 750 B, ft, were demolished before the 
final abandonment of the town, but were generally replaced by 
markedly inferior constructions. The difference is rendered all the 
more striking because of the remarkable uniformity of the house- 
construction belonging to the second phase, a regularity appearing 
both in plan and in masonry. The most remarkable case of the 
replacement of superior masonry by inferior is precisely in the 
area where our jar-handle was discovered. All around this area 
we find continued occupation of houses belonging — at least in 
their substructure— to the second phase, so that the area in ques- 
tion resembles a patch of coarse stuff on a robe of fine cloth. There 
is, of course, no difference in the broken pottery found above the 
latest floor-levels, whether they are in constructions of the second 
or constructions of the third phase; all such pottery belongs to 
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the very latest period of the history of A, The importance to us 
of the fact that our jar-handle was found in the uppermost of the 
three phases in question is that the latter was very brief, and must 
be placed in the last few years before the final destruction of the 
town. Our jar-handle, therefore, belongs to the latest preexilic 
period, when the prosperity of the land had been very seriously 
reduced by recurrent foreign invasions, involving heavy drains 
on its capital, both in direct levy of tribute and in injury to com- 
meroe and industry. This period of reduced prosperity must have 
begun with the death of Josiah, B, C. 609/8, and have lasted until 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587/6. It is, accordingly, to this historic 
age that the seal of Eliakim almost certainly belongs. 

Our seal evidently belongs in some way with the well-known 
category of seals bearing the inscription "X servant (TSp) of %" 
since the words 13p ('defy, "slave, servant, officer," and IJtt 
(na'ar), "youth, attendant, steward," are roughly synonymous, 
and the formulae are thus parallel Since this is the first occurence 
of the latter, we must first turn to the examples known of the former, 
in order to elucidate the latter. The formula "X « Y" appears in 
a number of seals from different parts of Palestine which have been 
discussed by Clermont-Ganneati, 1 Kautzsch, a Lidsbarski, 3 and 
Torrey, 4 all of whom agree entirely in maintaining that X represents 
the name of a royal officer, while Y is the name of the king. In 
several cases Y is replaced by the words "of the king" ("[tefl). 
Thus we have the seals of Ablyau (= Abiyahti), servant of 'Uzztyau 
(Uzziah), of Subnayau (or Sebanyau), servant of f Uz%au, of 
Sema', servant of Yarob'am (Jeroboam II), and of §ema { , servant 
of the king (a different and later personage, as is shown by the 
epigraphy of the seal), of 'Abdiyau (Obadiah), servant of the king. 
Non-Israelites are represented by Adoni-pillet , servant of 'Amrnina- 
dab (king of Ammon), 5 and by Hilles, servant of Malkiram (possibly 

1 Eecmil tfArcteohgie Orimiah, I (1895), p. 33ft 

2 Mitteilungen und Nackrichten dea DeuUchm Poldstim-Vemns, 1904 
pp. 1^-14. 

3 Ephemens, IT, p. 142ff. 

* Annual of the American School in Jerusalem, II— UI t p. 104. 
fi See especially Torrey, ibid., pp. 103—5. 

S* 
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king of Edom), 6 among others. La no case does a name which is 
certainly not that of a king occur in the position Y. As has been 
seen by the distinguished scholars mentioned above, the word 
'ebed cannot possibly mean "slave", since slaves were not legally 
entitled to execute documents in their own names, and conse- 
quently had no right to carry seals. Since the word 'ebed means 
"slave" in the Bible, except where it is used of a servant of the 
king, i*e., a royal officer, it accordingly follows necessarily that 
it means "royal officer" in the seals. 7 As Kautzsch has shown in 
detail, there are a number of biblical passages where 'ebed ham- 
melek has the sense of a high royal official^ Some of these seals are, 
moreover, remarkably fine ; the seal of Bema', servant of Jeroboam, 
is a masterpiece of the glyptic art. 9 

There is an entirely adequate explanation of the use of 'ebed in 
the sense of "royal officer," especially on the seals, but it has cu- 
riously been overlooked by the four scholars to whom we have 
referred. This is the fact that on Accadian documents and seals of 
the third and second millennia the expression arad mrri, which 
corresponds exactly in primary meaning to 'ebed ham-melek, is 
invariably used in the sense of "royal officer". Examples are 
exceedingly common. In the same way aa in Hebrew, moreover, the 
personal name of the king may replace the word sarri, £f of the 
king/ 5 It goes without saying that the Canaanite (Hebrew) expres- 
sion is simply the translation of the Accadian, though it is, of 
course, not impossible that it arose independently. In the Amarna 
Tablets, for instance, arad (Zarri) is used in this sense. 

We are now ready to take up our seal. Let us consider the names 
first, and afterwards the formula. The name Elyaqim offers no 

a It is by no means certain that this MaiMram is to be identified with 
A~A*ram-mu, king of Edom, mentioned by Sennacherib in the account of 
his campaign in 701, though Wincklei? and others maintained the reading 
Malihrammu as lata as 1909. A reading Airammum r however, very difficult 
indeed to explain. It may be that we mmtt&keA-A — ahu t "father," and read 
AUrammu { — AlArdm, Abram)* 

1 The man who entered the royal service ceased to be attached to the 
clan organization, and became a "stave" of the king in a legal sense; see 
Alt, Die Staatenbildimg der Israeliten in PaM&tina, p« 48, 

9 See Kautzsch, op, cit, y p. 9fL 

* Kautzseh estimated its commercial value {in 1904!) as 50000 francs. 
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difficulty; it was particularly common in the latest preexilie period, 
and was, e, g, ? the original name of king Y6yaqim (Joiakim), father 
of Yoyakin (Yekonyah). The other name, pl\ is at first sight 
strange; it is the merit of Fere Vincent to have pointed out the 
correct explanation to the writer. It is undoubtedly a hypocoristi- 
con (abbreviated or earitative form) of the name fDT, i. e., 
YoyaUn, name of the next to the last king of JudaL We have 
an excellent parallel in a seal from the seventh or sixth century 
B. % which reads Dpi* 1 p i, e . ? "Belonging to 'Asayau son 

of Yauqim (Y6qim)" where Yauqwi is the hypoeoristicon of 
YSyaqim (pronounced Yauyaqim^- see below), 10 The same abbrevi- 
ated form YSaim appears also in I Chron. £ 2 2, The forms Yauqwi 
and Yaukin aTe absolutely identical in formation. It should be 
added for the benefit of those who are not familiar with early 
Hebrew orthography that we must always read medial waw and 
yod as consonants (or as the second, semi-consonantal element in 
diphthongs) ha preexilie orthography; the use of the maPres ledionis 
was not introduced into Biblical Hebrew until about the fifth 
century B. C. ? under Aramaic influence. It may also be added that 
as is well-known to comparative linguists, the spiration of stops 
(i. e., the begftadh-kefath consonants) did not come into Hebrew 
until after the Exile, also under Aramaic influence. 11 There are two 
possible explanations of the abbreviations Yauqun and Yaukm. 
The first is that they are haplological reductions of Yauyaqim and 
YauyaJdn, the second syllable being eliminated by dissimilation. 
The phenomenon is common; for an excellent illustration from 
biblical Hebrew cf. the name *YahuyuMl, "It is Yahweh who is 
able," which becomes Yeh&Ml and Yu&dl ( Jer. 37 a and 38 i), 
while the inverted form Yekohjdhu (2 Kings 15 2 — 2 Chron. 26 s), 12 
like Yekonyaku™ remains unchanged. The parallel between the 

10 For this seal see Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, plate XI, 8. 

11 See G^&emua-Bergstrasser, Eebraische GramtmUk, p. 40 f., 165. 

18 The verba! element is perfect (property static) according to the 
Massoretic vocalization, but it is not impossible that we should vocalize 
Yukuly&Mi. 

1Z li this vocalization is correct, we must derive the imperfect yakon from 
the stem hnn f "to protect, 51 with Lewy, (Forschungen zur alien Gesehickte 
Vorderasie?is ( M YAG2V, 2), p. 49, n. 1, and Noth, Die ismdUisehen Personen- 
mimen, P« 202, n. L However, it is not impossible that we should vocalize 
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abbreviations becomes greater when we remember that Yek&k&l 
and Yukdl were almost certainly pronounced YahOMl and YaukM. 
The second possibility is that the imperative waa substituted for 
the imperfect or jussive in these names, but this alternative, which 
the writer was formerly inclined to prefer {ZAW 1929, p. 16) is 
improbable 3 since there is no evidence in the dialect of Jerusalem 
(Biblical Hebrew) for any imperative form but haqim, HdkSn. 

The next problem to consider ia the substitution of na'ar for the 
usual *ebed on our seal. The solution is very simple; we have only 
to examine the development of meaning found in the Hebrew use 
of na'ar* The word means originally "child, youth," a sense in 
which it occurs repeatedly in the Bible, It then comes to mean 
"young attendant, armour-bearer, confidential man," and "picked 
warrior/ 5 a sense which occurs in Canaanite, as well as in the 
Bible. 1 * Finally, we find the word employed in the meaning "stew- 
ard/' i. e., "confidential attendant/' 16 In the sense of "personal 
servant, attendant," we find the word applied to the servant of 
Abraham, Gen. 18 ? s of Elijah, 1 Kings 18 43, etc. It means "per- 
sonal servant, armor-bearer" in the case of Gideon ( Jud, 7 it), of 
Abimelech (Jud. 9 54), of Jonathan (1 Sam. 14 1). The sense of 
"steward" is already evident in 1 Sam. 2 ta, 15, where it is related 
that the naar of the priest came into the sacrificial court in order 
to get the flesh which was the portion of the latter. Similarly, Ge- 
hazi, Elisha's man, is called his na'ar (2 Kings 4 is, 6 20). At this 
point it may be observed that na'ar always appears to connote the 
freedom of the person to whom the designation is applied. In the 
sense of "confidential man, private agent," wt 6 ar appears in the 

Yek&ny&hu, taking the verb as MfHl jussive (properly a hypocoristic form- 
ation from the imperfect; see JBL XLIH, S73f „ and XLVI, 173 ff.) of pD, 
"Yahweh establishes, 1 1 or "let Yah wen establish/' In this case, the name 
would be merely a transposition of the name ijoiachin. Which is the throne- 
name is obscure: probably the latter, to judge from the analogy with the? 
undoubted throne- name Joiakim. 

14 Cf. Arckiv fur Orientforschung^ 6, p. 221. 

16 In a curious note in fche Mcnatsschrift zur Oeschichie und Wissemclmft 
des Judentuwis, 1929, 315 ff., Steif maintains that the word War often means 
"heir, prince- apparent," like the Spanish infanta. The argument is wry 
forced, however, and his conclusion is quite baseless. 
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account of Saiiballat's attempt to decoy Nehemiah into a trao 
Neh.65, * 
The sense of "steward" is already fully developed in the story 
of Buth, where Boaz is represented as giving instrtictiona to Ms 
ftaW, "who was placed in charge of the reapers" (Ruth 2 But 
we have a much more striking illustration in the case of Ziba, which 
provides a complete and satisfactory explanation of the usage of 
our seal Aa will be recalled, David made enquiries (2 Sam, 9 iff.) 
with regard to the family of Saul, and was referred to Ziba, who 
is cailedjsteward of Saul" 1Jtt, 9 "steward of the house of 
Saul" (TJKtf 19 and who is twice {9 io 3 19 is) credited 

with having fifteen sons and twenty slaves (0*131?). Ziba was evi- 
dently a most important personage, the custodian of the personal 
property of Saul and his family. According to the usual custom, 
this property might have been confiscated by David, since it 
belonged to his conquered foes, but he wisely chose to be generous, 
and bestowed the property on Meribba*al(Meribaal 3 Mephibosheth)' 
son of Jonathan. There can be no doubt that such a magnani- 
mous act was very favorably received by all Israel, especially by 
the northern tribes. Ziba now became the na'w of Meribba'al (16 i), 
and was thus instructed by David: "All that belonged to Saul and 
to his whole house (family) I have given to thy master's son (Merib- 
ba'al) ; and thou shalt till the ground for him, thou and thy slaves, 
and thou shalt bring (the produce) and it shall belong to thy master's 
son as his sustenance." Later Ziba took advantage of Absalom's 
rebellion to slander Meribba'al to David, who gave him the 
property in question, title to which remained, of course, in David's 
bands, 1 ® When Meribba'al later appeared, declaring that he had 
been betrayed by Ziba, David, who was presumably disgusted 
with both, divided the property of Saul between them. It may 
safely be supposed that Ziba made most of his fortune during the 
seven years which elapsed between Saul's death and the union 
of the kingdoms under David, when the weak Ishbaal was king, 

18 See Nbth, ZDPV 1927, 21of. Noth has, however, gone too far m main- 
taining that David actually confiscated the property of Saul, and that Ziba, 
though the servant of Saul, was first appointed administrator of the property 
by David ; cf. the writer's observations, JPOS 1 1, 125, 11, 4. 
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and it may also be supposed that little attention was paid to the 
details of Ziba's administration. 

We are now able to render our seal as "Eliakim steward (or in- 
tendant) of Joiachin," L e. the administrator of the personal or 
crown property of the latter The subject of crown property in 
Israel has been fully discussed by Noth, ZDPV 1927, pp. 211 — 44, 
with most of whose pertinent observations on pp. 211 — 8 T am in 
hearty accord, 17 The official who was in charge of the royal pro- 
perty was named apparently l al hah-bayil, "(the one placed) over 
the (royal) household/* though it is not impossible that this design- 
ation belongs properly to the palace chamberlain rather than to the 
intendant of the crown property. It is curious to note that the 
official in question was named Eliakim in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 18 is), about a century before our time. 

It is, however, most improbable that the three seal impressions 
of Eliakim so far found were struck during the reign of Joiachin, 
who occupied the throne only three months, either all of the time 
or most of it during the Chaldaesn siege of Jerusalem. The history 
of this period is unfortunately obscure in a number of important 
points. Our sources are too concise to permit any certainty in re- 
constructing their historical background when they differ. However, 
thanks to Assyriological data, which enable us to settle most 
chronological details, we are relatively well off, and can attack the 
problems which demand solution with some hope of success. The 
discovery of the Nabopolassar Chronicle by C. J. Gadd 18 and a 
number of minor additions to our material now make it possible 
to start with a fixed date for the death of Josiah, It has also become 
possible to check the apparently confused and contradictory 
biblical data, most of which are correct, but require interpretation. 
The new data have in part been utilized already by Julius Lewy 19 

17 Noth's discussion of the ostraca of Samaria (pp. 219ff.), while exceed- 
ingly valuable in detail, reaches an erroneous conclusion with reference to 
the purpose of the ostraca, which he regards as documents belonging to the 
administration of the crown property. The writer has insisted, since his ini- 
tial paper, JPOS 6 f 38 ff., that the ostraea are connected with the state fiscal 
system ; for a brief reply to Noth's position see JPOS 11, 248 f. 

l * The Fall of Nitwveh, London, 1923. 

10 ForBchuTtgen zur alien Qeschichte Vorderasiens (MVAG 29, 2), Leipzig, 
1925, especially pp. 20—67. 
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and Joachim Begrich, 20 while the work of F, X, Kugler remains 
fundamental in various respects. 31 

There ca n be no do ubt that the fall of Jerusalem took place in 
the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, reckoned rn postdating^ 
Babylonian fashion. This yields the date 587/6 (spring commence- 
ment of the year}. 22 , Begrich has shown conclusively that the 
J gwijh comp TXtati on of regnal year s in the seventh century B. 0. 
and later followed as a rule the Assyro-Babylonian system, both 
in calendar and in postdating. 23 Adding the regnal years of the 
last four kings of Judah, we then have the year 609/8 (spring) as 
the date of the battle of Megiddo and the death of Josiah. 609 was 
the accession year of N^-lm 11 of Egypt, am ' * s established by the 
Nabopolassar Chronicle as the date of an important Egyptian ex- 
pedition against Nabopolassar. Lewy has shown that this Egyptian 
expedition must be the one in which the battle of Megiddo was 
fought. 24 The subjoined table gives all the important dates for our 
purpose between the death of Josiah and the release of Joiachin. 
A discussion and defense, where necessary, of the details will be 
found below. 

Accession of Neoho 609 
Battle of Megiddo; death of Josiah 609/8 
Accession of Shelemiah-Joahaz 25 (reigned three months) — 

a * Die Chronologic (far Konige von Israel und Jvda, Tubingen, 1929, es- 
pecially pp. 60 ff., 1 4 Iff. 

ai Von Moses bis Paidus, Munster ? 1922, especially p. 182 ff, 
32 Kugler, op, eft., p. 187 ; Begrich, op. eft., p. 144, 

S3 Ib%d+ T "passim. It is difficult, however* to accept Begrich *s ingenious 
theory of the origin of such divergences from - the correct postdating chrono- 
logy as those in Jer, 32 2 Kings 24 is t and Jer, 52 12 = 2 Kings 25 s. The 
writer assumes, with Kugler and other recent writers, that the excess of one 
year in each of these passages is due to the use of the antedating system, 
which did not disappear entirely until the end of the preexiJic state* 

a * Op. eft, p. 20ff,; Begrich, op. oft., p. 142 ff. 

a6 The throne-name was probably Jnahaz, not Shalhim, as thought by 
Lewy, op, eft., p. 58, n. 3, to judge by the analogy of the throne-names 
Joiakim and Joiachin. In any case Solium is a hypocoristicon of Selemydhu ; 
see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, II, 21, It may be observed that both Selemydhu 
and Yftahaz are names already borne by kings of Judah; Selemydhu is the 
full form of the name Seldmd (Solomon). The custom of giving throne-names, 
which originated in Egypt, began in Judah as early as the time of Solomon, 
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Accession of Eliakim-Joiakim 26 — 
First year of Joiakim 608/7 
Fourth year of Joiakim; accession year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar 605/4 
Battle of Carchemish — 
First year of Nebuchadnezzar 604/3 
First conquest of Judah by Chaldaeans 603/2 
Rebellion of Joiakim 600/599 
Second Chaldaean invasion; death of Joiakim 598/7 
Accession of Jeconiah-Joiaehin {reigned three months) — 
First captivity in seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar — 
Regency of Mattaniah-Zedekiah — 
First year of Joiachin'a captivity and of Zedekiah's 

regency 597/6 

Accession of Psammetichus II 593 
Beginning of EzekieFs prophetic mission, fifth year of 

Joiachin 's captivity 593/2 

Rebellion of Zedekiah 589/8 

Accession of Apries (Hophra) — 

Siege of Jerusalem begins (January) 587 
Fall of Jerusalem (second captivity) (July) 

Third captivity (23rd year of Nebuchadnezzar) ( ?) 582/1 

End of Ezekiel's mission (30 th of Joiachin) ( 1) 568/7 

Accession of Awil-Marduk (August- September) 562 
First year of Awil-Marduk; release of Joiachin (37th year 

of his captivity — March- April, 560) 561/0 

The first problem requiring discussion is that of the events 
connected with Necho's defeat by the Babylonians, and his expul- 
sion from Palestine, In Tammuz (July- August), 609, after the (&o§) 
battle of Megiddo, the allied Egypto-Assyrian army laid siege to 
Harran, which had been captured by the Babylonians and Medes 



whose personal name was Yedtdydhu. From the intervening period we have 
only one such case preserved, * Ozl yah il (*Uzzl ydhu } and ^Iztiydhu { *A zarydhu ) f 
both of which forms are attested inecriptionally. 

n Joiakim was presumably regarded by an influential party m regent 
for Joahaz until the la Iter's death; see below* 
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in the preceding year, as we learn from the Nabopolassar Chronicle. 27 
That Harr4n was captured by a coalition of Babylonians and Medea, 
not of Babylonians and Scythians, as maintained by Gadd and 
Lewy, 28 is now certain from a letter of Nebuchadnezzar, written 
while still crown-prince. 20 Here the Umman Manda of the Chronicle 
appear as "a large army (em&qu mddu) of the land of Madai 
{Madaya)" This letter also proves that Berossus was correct in 
stating that Nebuchadnezzar acted on his father's behalf during 
the latter's life-time. 30 There is some doubt as to the exact result 
of the Egypto- Assyrian siege of Harran in 609, owing to the broken 
condition of the Chronicle at this point. Gadd maintains that the 
siege was unsuccessful, 31 while Lewy holds that Harran was recap- 
tured by the Egytians and Assyrians. 32 If our interpretation of 
the end of line 69 is right, 33 it would appear that Harran was not 
recaptured, but that Nabopolassar did not feel strong enough 
to risk a pitched battle with the allies, in the absence of his Median 
confederates. Whether Harran was ultimately recaptured remains 
uncertain, though hardly probable. In 608 Nabopolassar returned to 
the conflict, as we learn from the last line of the tablet, but we know 
nothing of events during this year and those immediately following. 

Jer. 46 2 gives some very interesting information in the intro- 
duction to the prophet's vivid description of an Egyptian defeat 

27 The fall of IJarran is absolutely dated to 610 not only by the Nabo- 
polassar Chronicle, but also by an explicit statement of Nabonidus; see 
Gadd, op. cii. 7 p, 22 f,, with the correction of Thureau-Dangin, R&vue d'Assy- 
riofogie, 22, 29. 

28 Gadd, op. vit., p, 2lff,; Lewy, op. oil., p 22 f. 
aB Thureau -Dangm , op. cit., p. 27 ff. 

30 See Josephus, Contra Apionentj I, 135 ff. 

31 Op. cit t p, 23 f., with transcription on p. 36. 

83 Op.eit.,ip* 23, with transcription on p. 76 ff., and commentary on p. 85 f. 

33 The original reads mi LAL-su, which Gadd rendered id isbat ( iy#u, 
"he did not capture ( ?} it,** while Lewy proposes [ana arki-$u-]w& ippaUd au T 
**[Sie ( 7) hattensieh ver]spatet." Lewy is unquestionably right (in spite of 
Smith, Babylonian Historical TzxtS; p. 121) in comparing two other passages 
which also contain the verb LAIJ a : Bab. Chron., I, 37, and Nabanidw 
Chrori., HI, 16, His rendering of LAL as naplusu (Delitzsch, HWB 528 a) is 
however wrong, and we should probably read [ark4nu] nu ihftisu m , "afterwards 
they retired" (sc. from the siege); cf. Ebeling, Archiv fur Orientforschung, 
7, 120. 
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on the river Euphrates: "With reference to Egypt, concerning 
the army of Pharaoh-Necho 5 king of Egypt, which was on the river 
Euphrates at Carchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
Ion 3 smote in the fourth year of Joiakim..." It is true that Lewy 
has tried to show that this introduction is apocryphal, and that 
there is 3 accordingly, no evidence for a battle of Carchemish > 34 
All lie has succeeded in proving, however, is that the introduction 
cannot have been written by Jeremiah himself, but is a later addi- 
tion, a conclusion which no one would probably oppose. But it 
may be very early and be absolutely correct, Lewy goes decidedly 
too far when he assumes that ' 'Nebuchadnezzar probably never 
touched Carchemish at all." 35 The British excavations at Carche- 
mish have proved that the town was destroyed about 600 B. C., 36 
and that it had been occupied just prior to its fall by an Egyptian 
garrison j in whose quarters were found large numbers of Egyptian 
objects, including seals and dealings of Psammetichns I and of 
Necho. These quarters had, moreover, been stormed by an attack- 
ing army, and set on fire, as is shown by the finding of human 
bones and of vast quantities of arrow-heads, javelin-he ads, a 
sword j a bronze shield, and human bones on the floor, amid the 
ashes of a great conflagration. 87 A battle did take place at Carchem- 
ish, therefore, a battle in which the Egyptians were defeated. There 
is no reason to suppose that it did not take place in 605/4, the year 
of Nebuchadnezzar's accession. Lewy maintains that Nebuchad- 
nezzar cannot have fought a victorious battle at Carchemish and have 
overrun Syria and Palestine between March-April and July, 605, 
the date of the first contract tablet belonging to his reign. This is 
naturally true, but we are not forced to suppose that he overran 
Syria and Palestine immediately after the victory at Carchemish. 
This is a common assumption, based on the passage of Berossus 
already cited, as well as on 2 Kings 24 7, 38 The latter, however, 

» Op. cit., p, 28ff . 36 Op. tit., p, 37. 

See Carchemish, Part II, London, 1921 (by 0. L. Wooiley}, pp. 79, 
m, 125. a? Ibid., pp. 123^9. 

88 It may be observed in this connection that the captivity m the third 
year of Joiakim, i. e., 606/5 B. C», is absolutely un historical, as long since 
recognised by virtually aU echolara; for the possible origin of the story and 
date see Montgomery, Daniel, ad toe. 
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merely states that Nebuchadnezzar conquered aD Syria and Pales- 
tine, from the Wadi el-'Arish to the Euphrates, but does not say 
when this region was conquered. Berossus states that Nebuchad- 
nezzar defeated the satrap of Egypt, Coelesyria, and Phoenicia 
(I e, ? Nccho, whose father had been a vassal of Assyria), and con- 
quered these regions before he learned of his father's death. When 
this news reached him, he organized the administration of the con- 
quered territory, arranged for the transport of his army, as well as 
of the numerous captives, to Babylon, and returned himself by a 
forced march through the desert, with only a small body of troops. 39 
This account is exaggerated in any case, since Nebuchadnezzar 
most certainly did not invade and conquer Egypt before his father's 
death. We are not warranted in drawing any conclusions from 
Berossus 1 account except that Nebuchadnezzar defeated Necho 
somewhere, and conquered certain territories as a result of this 
victory. When Berossus read in the cuneiform chronicle on which 
he undoubtedly based his narrative that Nebuchadnezzar defeated 
an Egyptian army and conquered various places (which may all 
have been in northwestern Mesopotamia and northern Syria), he 
can hardly be blamed for drawing erroneous inferences as to the 
extent of the conquest. What presumably happened was that 
Nebuchadnezzar intended to follow up his great victory at Carchem- 
ish 3 but was recalled to Babylon by news of his father's death before 
he had time to carry out his plans. 40 

When did Nebuchadnezzar actually conquer Palestine ? We have 
a statement in 2 Kings 24 i, to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar 
came up in the days of Joialrim, who became his vassal for three 
yearsj after which he rebelled* Apparently the Chaldaean monarch 
was not able to take the field at once, owing to other demands 
upon his military establishment, but he ordered his loyal prefects 
to send punitive expeditions against Judah, as we must naturally 
infer from 24 a. It follows that Nebuchadnezzar himself did not 
invade Judah until at least a year after the revolt. Since his invasion 
came in the year of Joiakirn's death, the first conquest of Judah 

3& Josephus, loc. cit. Berossus has been followed by a number of historians, 
e. g., by Thompson in the Cambiidge Ancient History, III, p. 211 f., as well as 
by Rogers, King, etc, 

40 So ako Kittel, Qeschichte, II, p. 537, n. 2. 
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by the Chaldaeans must be dated at least five years earlier, i, e. 
not later than 603/2. From Jer. 36 9, 29, on the other hand, it 
follows that Nebuchadnezzar had not yet iirvaded Judah in Dec- 
Jan., 604/3, the fifth year of Joiakim. We are, therefore, obliged 
to date the first Chaldaean invasion of Judah in 603/2, if these 
biblical data are correct. The fragmentary text mentioning a 
campaign in the Antilibanns in the third year of a Late Babylonian 
king's reign, and assigned by Winckler to Nebuchadnezzar, really 
refers to Nabonidus, and has nothing to do with the year 602/1, 41 

There are conflicting statements with regard to the end of 
Joiakim's reign, 2 Kings 24 e says nothing except simply that he 
died (expressed euphemistically as "he slept with his fathers"). 
2 Chron. 36 & (m) says that "Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
came up against him and bound him with bronze fetters, in order 
to bring him to Babylon," but says nothing about his death. 
<B» gives this passage, but adds after sa: "And Joiakim slept with 
his fathers, and was buried in FavoJJae with his fathers;" The 
transcribed Hebrew phrase yavoXpe, which has naturally been 
recognized as Ktp p, "garden of Uzza," proves that this is not an 
addition of the Greek translators, but was found in their copy of 
the Hebrew Chronicler. Both Manasseh and Anion were buried 
in the "garden of Uzza " according to 2 Kings 21 ia, -:g. The con- 
tradiction in the two statements of the Chronicler can, of course, 
be reconciled by supposing that he died in his fetters, before he 
was removed from Jerusalem, but this kind of harmonization is 
too artificial to be taken seriously. Jeremiah's predictions in 22 1 si 
and 36 so must have been approximately fulfilled, or they would 
naturally not have been included in the anthology of his poems 
which was later published. Since they agree with the statement of 
the compiler of Kings, who was comparatively close to the time 
41 Kittel, he. ctt>, was disturbed by this fragment, published last by 
Winckler, Textbuch, 3rd. ed., p. 56L Smith, in his latest publication of the 
Nabonidus Chronicle, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 9Sff ., has pointed out 
that the campaign against Ammananu in Syria took place in the third year 
of Nabonidus, but has overlooked the fact that the fragment in question also 
describes a Babylonian campaign against Ammananu in the third year. 
The rebellion began in the month of Iyyar, and the march from Babylonia 
began in the month of Ab, which allows two months for news to reach Baby- 
lon and a punitive expedition to be organised. See Weidner, J BOB 6, 117 ff* 
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of JoiaMm, we may accept them as roughly correct, and disregard 
the Chronicler's much later compilation, which in this case, derived 
its data from the history of Zedekiah, who was fettered before being 
taken to Babylon, and of Manasseh and Amon, who were buried in 
the garden of Uzza. Joiakim, accordingly, received no funeral, and 
his body was thrown outside of the gates of Jerusalem, and left 
there, like the body of an ass. This fate suggests that there was a 
palace revolt, in which he was slain and his son Joiachin placed on 
the throne. The compiler of Kings places Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion after the death of Joiakim, who was responsible for the 
revolt, but did not live to see its suppression. 

The narrative in Kings says that the Chaldaean army laid siege 
to Jerusalem, and that Nebuchadnezzar arrived during the pro- 
gress of the siege. Since Joiachin reigned only three months, his 
submission to the king of Babylon, which followed the latter's 
arrival, must have taken place within a few weeks of the beginning 
of the investment. It may well be that Joiachin and the queen- 
mother Nehnshta were disposed to submission from the beginning 
of his reign, and that Joiakim had been removed by a party of 
nobles who were disaffected because of heavy property losses sus- 
tained during the Chaldaean punitive incursions (2 Kings 24 a). The 
influence of Nehushta was, at all events, very great, since the young 
king was only eighteen 42 when he was elevated to the throne. She 
belonged to a noble family of Jerusalem, a fact which perhaps helps 
to explain her influence, since most queen-mothers of the pre exilic 
age came from provincial towns. The queen-mother Nehushta's 
name generally occurs with that of Joiachin (2 Kings 24 12 15 
Jer, 13 is). 

Joiachin's submission was followed by the elevation of his uncle, 
Zedekiah, a son of Josiah by Hamutal, and accordingly the uterine 
brother of Joahaz and half-brother of Joiakim. It is true that the 
Chronicler makes Zedekiah son of Joiakim and brother of Joiachin, 
but the clear statements of the older source cannot be discarded so 
lightly as has been done by Lewy. 43 Zedekiah was undoubtedly 
designated by Nebuchadnezzar as king de jure, but the majority 
of the people must certainly have regarded him as regent for his 

42 The text of Chronicles makes him only eight. 

43 Op. ciL, p. 43f. 
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nephew. This has not been understood hitherto, and since it is im- 
portant for our comprehension of the latest preexilic history of 
Judah, it requires a detailed discussion. 

The custom of placing the eldest son of the dead king on the 
throne of Judah had become thoroughly established as the result 
of an uninterrupted practice of more than three centuries, since the 
death of Solomon. That the successor was regularly the eldest son 
is proved quite conclusively by the absenceof any record ofdynastic 
revolutions and civil wars during the long period from cir. 926 to 
609 B. C. It is true that there was one short interruption of the 
normal succession, under Athaliah, but the heir apparent was saved 
and was duly placed on the throne by a coup d'etat. The present 
text of 2 Kings 23 so makes Joiakim twenty-five years old at his 
accession, or about two years older than his brother Joahaz, whom 
he succeeded. This is generally explained as due to the Egyptian 
sympathies of the former, which caused the people to prefer his 
younger brother. 44 However, if the number 25 were right, Josiah 
would have been a father at fourteen, which would be a most ab- 
normal age even in Palestine. If the Hebrew numbers are correct, 
Joahaz was born when his father was sixteen, which is reasonable 
enough in the case of a firstborn son. We may safely consider 
Joiakim as the younger brother. The people would certainly regard 
him as regent for Joahaz, until the latter's death in Egypt. We must 
not forget that regencies were not uncommon in Judah; the best- 
known case is that of Jotham. 46 It is, therefore, a jmori practically 
certain that a large party in Judah would consider Joiachin as the 
real king, after his deportation, and would regard Zedekiah as 
only regent, or as king de facto but not de jure. 

Fortunately, we have clear evidence that Joiachin was actually 
regarded in this light. Jer. 28 1-4 describes an episode of the fourth 
year of Zedekiah (594/3), 18 which shows clearly what the temper 
** 1 Chron. 3 16 lists four sons of Josiah: Johanan, Joiakim, Zedekiah, 
Shallum; ffil> substitutes Joahaz for Johanan. Such a list cannot he made 
the hasis for any chronological conclusions, since there is no proof that the 
order ia correct. 

16 2 Kings 15 5. . 

« The date is doubtful, since 27 1 and 28 1 are both furnished with the 
divergent date, "in the accession-year of Joiakim." However, the references 
Wrtainmonthsin28 1, n maketkedateinthefourthyearthemore likelyone. 
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of the majority waa at that time. The prophet- Hananiah of Gibeon 
predicted to the priests and the people gathered in the Temple that 
the exiled Joiachin and the remaining captives, as well aa the 
vessels of the Temple, would be brought back in two years. While 
Jeremiah opposed this prophecy, his own attitude is illustrated by 
the parable of the figs (44 iff.): Joiachin and the exiles are good 
figs, whereas Zedekiah and his nobles are bad figs. 

Among the Jews in the captivity, whose ardent desire to return 
to their native land is repeatedly mentioned by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, Joiachin waa naturally regarded as the only legitimate 
king. Since, as well known, the relations between the exiles and 
their relatives in Palestine remained very close, this attitude un- 
questionably influenced the latter. The most important evidence 
is derived from the dates of Ezekiel and 2 Kings 25 a 7. In Ezek. 
1 gj as well as in the passage in Kings just cited, events are dated 
by the "captivity of king Joiachin." This dating is naturally 
substituted for the dating by his reign, since documents dated in 
such a way would have been invalid in any part of the Babylonian! 
Empire. The only change required to make the dating safe was the 
insertion of the single word TfhX The dates naturally follow the 
postdating practice in vogue at that time both in Babylonia and 
in Judah (see above). Since this fact has been misunderstood by 
Kugler, as well aa by all older historians and commentators, while 
Lewy has correctly understood it, but has drawn erroneous con- 
elusions from it, some discussion will be necessary. First, however, 
we must take up briefly the question of the chronology of Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel furnishes fourteen dates, of which the first has generally 
been treated as enigmatic, while the rest have generally been re- 
ferred to the era of Joiachin *s captivity, specifically mentioned in 
three eases. Postponing the treatment of the first date, let us take 
up the other dates in sequence, where they present any difficulty 
or problem. In 26 i we have the date, first day of the eleventh year, 
with no mention of the month. Since v. s refers to Tyre*a exultation 
over the fall of Jerusalem, which took place in the eleventh year 
of Joiachin and Zedekiah, the commentators (Bertholet, Kraetzsch- 
mar, etc.) are clearly right in supplying "eleventh (ox twelfth) 
month," in view of the fact that news of the fall was brought to 
the prophet in the tenth month (see below). The prophecy against 

9 
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Egypt (29 1) is dated in the tenth month of the tenth year (1 e,, 
December- January, 588/7). Since this and the following oracles 
are certainly connected with the military activities of Apries 
(Hophra) in Palestine, the date is moat satisfactory, since it gives 
ample time for news of Apries' campaign of 588 (spring) to have 
reached Babylonia. 

Into the series of oracles against Egypt (chapters 29—32), which 
otherwise develop in strict chronological sequence (year 10 — 10 — 12, 
11— 1—7, 11—3 — 1, 11—12—1, 12—1—15), is inserted one which 
refers to the unsatisfactory return to the Babylonians from their 
campaign against Tyre, and promises to give Egypt to Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a reward for his chastisement of Tyre (29 i7ff.). The date 
is New Year of the 27 th year, i. e., March-April, 571/0, Nebuchad- 
nezzar began the blockade of Tyre, which apparently revolted 
against Babylon in the same year as Judah {i. e, in 589/8 ) ? 47 in the 
year following (588/7), according to the data drawn by Josephus 
from Phoenician sources. 48 Thirteen years afterwards the island 
city capitulated {575/4:). The reason for the long defense is evidently 
that the Chaldaeans were unable to gain control of the sea, which 
remained with the Egyptian and Phoenician navies. Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not actually invade Egypt until his 37 th year; (508/7), as 
we know from a fragment of a Nebuchadnezzar ChronicleTbut his 



47 This was the year of the accession of Apries (Hophra), who came to 
the throne late in 589 or early in 588* Apries appears to have invaded Pale- 
stine and Phoenicia almost immediately after his accession. 

* E Contra Apiomm, I, 1 55 ff. If we accept the correctness of the figures 
given by Josephus, the accession of Baal and the end of the siege, which 
must have preceded it immediately, fall in the year 575/4. Pietschmann* 
Ck&chichte dtf Pkonizier, p. 306, has computed this way, but made an error 
of a year in the date of Cyrus' conquest of Babylonia, which was then placed 
by historians erroneously in 538 instead of 539. Josephus gays that the siege 
began under Ithobal in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, and lasted 
thirteen years. Correcting the ^seventh" to the seventeenth, we arrive at 
the same year as that in which the siege of Jerusalem began, 583/7, which 
is most probable, since both rebellions were due to Egyptian intrigue at the 
outset of Apries 1 reign (see above). Exactly thirteen years are then left for 
the siege. The commonly given dates of 5S5 and 572, respectively, are due to 
employing the inadmissible antedating system, in order to bring the close of 
the siege into exact agreement with Ezekiel. Uoger, ZAW 1926, 314, has fallen 
into the trap. Contrast Hdlscher, Besekwt, pp. 20, 24. 
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preparations must have begun with the capture of Tyre, That Tyre 
actually fell, as presupposed by Ezekiel's oracles, is now certain, 
thanks to contract tablets and an official list, which have been 
recently studied by Unger « One document refers to provisions 
"for the king and the troops which have gone with him to the land 
of Tyre." The name of the official mentioned in this letter, the date 
of which has unfortunately been lost, is Ina-silH-Nergal f who is 
also mentioned in a document of the year 576/5 (the year before 
the fall of Tyre, according to the data preserved by Josephus). The 
official document, the date of which is uncertain, includes the 
king of Tyre among the Babylonian officials, 5 * while a business 
document mentions the Babylonian commissioner (mndabakku) of 
Tyre. Four contract tablets from Tyre or referring to it date from 
between 570 and 563.** Ezekiel's allusion to the unsatisfactory 
result of the long blockade of Tyre simply means that the Tyrians 
had removed all their wealth, so that the Chaldaeans obtained no 
spoil worth recording. At all events, it is quite impossible to alter 
the date "27 th" materially, because of the fixed dates of the fall 
of Tyre and of the conquest of Egypt, which leave a scope of only 
seven years (really six). 

The latest of the oracles delivered against Egypt (32 i?ff.), which 
is evidently inspired by news of a great defeat of the Egyptian 
army, is dated in April, 586, nearly a year after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Since it is preceded by several predictions of the downfall of 
Egypt, all dated in the eleventh year (587/6), there is every reason 
to aecept the date as correct. It was only natural that Nebuchad- 
nezzar should turn against the Egyptian army in the south after 
his conquest of Judah. 

ifl TJtwlogische Lileraturzeitung, 50 (1925), 486; ZAW 1926, 314—7. 

5Q This king was almost certainly Baal (575—565 E. O.J. 

81 Two of these tablets are in the Goucher College Babylonian Collection 
and have been edited by Dougherty. [Thanks to the courtesy of Professor 
Dougherty, I have become acquainted, since the completion of this paper, 
with another tablet in the Goucher Collection which refers to Tyre. This 
tablet, No. 135 in his forthcoming book entitled Archives from Erech, Neo- 
Babylonian and Persian Period, states that four garments and four suits of 
mail (sir'am) were given to four soldiers who accompanied Ina-esht-6$ir to 
Tyre [mdt Sur-ri), and is dated in Nisan of the 42nd year (B, C.(563/i)3 
Unfortunately, this document sheds no light on the siege of Tyre.] 

9* a ^r J ^~ 
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The date of the arrival of news concerning the fall of Jerusalem 
(Ez, 33 si), given as the twelfth year in tt£, should be corrected to 
\ the eleventh, as seen by all the commentators; the only change re- 
quired is the substitution of ^tPJP JWJ? for ^JPfity , just as in 26 x. 
Li 40 i there is a double dating, the 25 th year of the captivity 
being equated with the fourteenth year after the fall of Jerusalem, 
Kugler, who insists upon treating the dates in Ezekiel as though 
they were antedating, and who maintains the originality of the 
impossible ''twelfth," makes the fourteenth year after the fall of 
Jerusalem equivalent to 587— 13— 574. Ba Both dates are post- 
dating; the ItPK inX had to be used in dating by the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, since b was restricted to dating by regnal years. The date is ? 
therefore, 573/2, 

Now let us take up the first date in Ezekiel, which we have left 
to the last, because of the difficulty of the context. This is the date 
in the thirtieth year, given in the first verse of the book. Some have 
considered it as referring to some otherwise unknown era, such 
as the rinding of the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah { !) ; some 
have explained it as giving the age of the prophet; 53 some have 
derived it from a reckoning of the editor, subtracting the number 
forty once given by Ezekiel as the length of the captivity from the 
seventy given by Jeremiah. 64 Merx has, however, seen that the 
date belongs presumably to the series which we have been discuss- 
ing, and has transferred it to the end of the book. 55 The writer 
came independently to the same explanation of the date, which is 
remarkably suitable for the publication of the book, but he sees 
no need of shifting it to the end of our Ezekiel. As a matter of fact, 
we can obtain a satisfactory text by some judicious transposition, 
It must be emphasized that the following rearrangement is not 
considered as a correct reconstruction, but simply as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of original text which we may expect; 

* 2 Op. cit. p, 19L 

63 So, among recent writers, Kugler, op, p. 192, and Budde, J EL 
L, (1931), 29f. 

* 4 So Diilmi and Bertholet. 

&s Jakrbuckerfur Prote&temlische Theohgie, IX, 73, quoted from Kraetzseh- 
mar's commentary, ad loc. So now nho Berry, JUL LI, 53 ♦ 
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to rm "ffli rrn ( j enrt nwtena ^jwa n» BHriwa vn 
iroonn n»a ( ) j naa ma ft btw p«a jron ma p tepirr 
nni ^j? nbun -pna ttit) tsritp rnrana * . . pT Tton 
trfffp t % ^nm : twite mtno n*n«i cron lnnw naa 

♦ * * 

And it happened in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, on 
the fifth day of the month, that the word of the Lord came to Eze- 
kiel, son of Buzi, the priest 7 on the river Chebar in the land of the 
Chaldaeana : "In the fifth year of the captivity of king Joiachin, (in 
the . . . month), on the fifth day of the month, while I was a member 
of the captivity on the river Chebar, heaven was opened, and I saw 
a divine vision. The hand of the Lord was upon me there, and I 
saw..." 

We have entirely rearranged the order of clauses, which becomes 
aedcb instead of abcde, but have made hardly any alterations in the 
text. In v, 3 the first HYI has been omitted with the versions^ but 
this change is by no means necessary, since the meaning is not 
affected. In v. 2 we have changed T\$tf7l Kfl into JUPa ; the present 
text is awkward, and presumably arose after the copyist had trans- 
posed the yearly and monthly date. In v. 3 we have omitted the 
waw in V6p, Inv, a the number of the month has been lost. One 
slight orthographic emendation has also been made. 

Our rearrangement of clauses is based on the intrinsic probability 
that the occurrence twice of the phrase^ VHT\b iWQU2, would cause 
the eye of a copyist to skip the intervening words, and to continue 
from the second occurrence of the phrase in question. The other 
transpositions are natural results of some later attempt to insert 
the missing words , which had been written on the margin, in the 
right order. 

If our rearrangement is approximately correct in principle, the 
current difficulties are quite eliminated. The thirtieth year is the 
date of original publication by the prophet, or with his knowledge. 
The following is a direct quotation, describing the beg innin g of the 
prophet's mission, which was not published until twenty-five years 
later, i e., B, ft 568/7. 

Of course, if Torrey's brilliant study of the book were correct, 
our results would be worthless. 56 He considers it as a pseudepi- 

M See his Pseuda-Esekiel and the Original Prophecy, Hew Haven, 1930. 
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graphon, written originally cir. 230 B.C., and connected by its 
author with the apostasy of Judah under Blanasseh, in whose 
30th — 32nd years it purported to be dated. His extremely ingen- 
ious and artificial treatment of the chronology will be found on 
p. 60ff. Since the regular sequence of years and months in chap- 
ters 29 — 32 is perfectly in order (see above), while the apparent 
sequence of months in the five preceding dates as reconstructed by 
Torrey is mainly due to his alterations in the text, we cannot 
accept his scheme. 

Since the correctness of Ezekiel's chronology stands or falls 
with the authenticity of the book, a few words with regard to it 
may well be added, Torrey's discussion is strikingly ex parte. He 
hardly refers to any of the remarkable cuneiform parallels and 
illustrations which have been brought to light in the last few deca- 
des, Haupt's notes in Toy's commentary on Ezekiel in the Poly- 
chrome Bible are not refered to at all. How the incising of a plan 
of a city on a clay tablet (4 i) f in accord with universal Babylonian 
custom, can be squared with a date in Palestine at the end of the 
third century B. C. is not explained at all. Nor are the remarkable 
reminiscences of Babylonian literature, which have been stressed 
by Winckler, Peiser, and others, cited. It may be added that the 
present writer has a number of additional parallels of this sort, 
not yet published, and some of them very remarkable. Two recent 
discoveries, both published since 1930, will show how baseless two 
of Torrey's most forcible objections are. On p. 84 he asks how Eze- 
kiel could casually refer to the Persians, "before that people had 
made its appearance on the stage of history," In 27 io, in an oracle 
against Tyre, dating from between 588 and 575, the prophet refers 
to the distant lands from which Tyre drew its mercenaries, and 
mentions Persia, in the far east, Lydia, in the far northwest, and 
Gyrene (Put), in the far southwest. In 38 *ff. he includes in the 
army of Gog: Persia, Ethiopia, Gyrene, the Cimmerians, Arme- 
nians etc. 57 In the second volume of Ms Archaobgischs MiUeilun- 

*i The Cimmerians were quite extinct as a people by the time of Alex- 
ander, Gush and Put (Ethiopia and Cyrene) are out of place in a Macedonian 
host, even if we admit that Persia and Armenia belong, which is most problem- 
atical. If the author of the Gog and Magog pericope were simply drawing 
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gen aus Iran, p. 113 ff.,Herzfcld has just published an inscription of 
Ariaramnes, the great-uncle of Cyrus the Elder, in which he assu- 
mes the title, "king of kings/' This publication has just been follow- 
ed by Weidner's edition of a new fragment of Assurbanapal, in 
which the latter speaks of an embassy sent him by Cyrus (KuraS) 
king of Persia, about 639 B.C. 68 This is undoubtedly, as pointed 
out by Weidner, the grandfather of Cyrus the Elder. Persia was 
then an important state, within the horizon of the world of Western 
Asia, at least two generations before the beginning of Ezeehiers 
career as prophet ! 

The other recent discovery is even more unexpected. In Ezek. 
14 i4 ? 20 and 28 s Daniel is mentioned, in such a way that the allu- 
sions to him must obviously be long posterior to his life. In the 
first two passages Ezekiel speaks of any land, and expressly {cf, 
v. 21) indicates that he means non-Israelite land. The three right- 
eous men, whose uprightness could not save such a land, when as 
faithless as Israel had been, are Noah, Daniel, and Job. The context 
requires non-Israelites, as is true of Noah and Job. The third pas- 
sage addresses the king of Tyre with the rhetorical question, "Art 
thou wiser than Daniel?" Modern commentators have seen that 
the Daniel referred to in these passages cannot possibly be the 
biblical Daniel, but was presumably a non-Israelite hero and sage 
of the remote past, one who was known to the Phoenicians as well 
as to the Israelites (so Bertholet). That this view was correct is now 
certain, thanks to the discovery of the Alein epic at ESs esh- 
Sbamrah in northern Phoenicia. While Virolleaud has not yet 
published the text of this early Canaanite epic, he has given several 
short accounts of its contents. 59 The god of wisdom is here called 
VtG% who ' 'decides the case of the widow, and judges the suit of 
the orphan" (D1T DGP BBEP Jtifi&M ft ]T). Dussaud has pointed 
out that this Dn*d is naturally identical with the Daniel of Eze- 
kiel.* 0 That the name originally belonged to a hero, not to a god ? 

on biblical sources for his names of peoples, we may reasonably ask where 
are Javan f the Kittim, Rodanim, or even Caphtor. 

B8 See Arckiv fur Orientforschung, 7, Iff. 

M See Syria, 12 (1931), 2 If., Journal des Savants, April, 1931. 

■* Syria* 12, 77. 
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is made probable by its theophorous formation. 61 It may be added 
that the story of Susanna is perhaps originally derived from 
Phoenicia, where Daniel, as god of justice, brought the case against 
(the lotus-godess) 62 Susanna to a happy termination. From these 
new facts it will be seen that Torrey's argument on p. 98 is entirely 
without foundation, 

Before leaving the question of the intrinsic evidence for the 
authenticity of Ezekiel, it may be well to refer to the two place- 
names, Kebar, Ohebar, long since identified with the canal Kabar 
near Nippur, and Tel-cMh, where Ezekiel lived* Torrey (p, 33) scoffs 
at Kraetzschmar's "dutch ganz Babylonien zerstreute machtige 
Sfondhiigel/' and with reason, yet the trouble is not due to the 
identification of the name Tel-abib with Babylonian til abvb, 
"primordial mound/ ! but to the commentator's absurd rendering 
of the Babylonian expression. The Babylonian word refers, as is 
well known, to the low mounds of long destroyed towns in Mesopo- 
tamia, which were believed to antedate the Flood; aMbu means 
"Deluge," not "storm." Such a mound could easily be reclaimed 
to fertility, if water were accessible. That the name is reasonable 
is shown not only by the names of the parallel exilic settlements of 
Td-melah^ and Tel-harsd^ mentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah, but 

fll The original meaning of the nam© is doubtful, since there are several 
possibilities, all illustrated by actual names. To judge from early Babylonian 
and Cappadocian (really Assyrian or North Mesopotaniian) names from about 
2000 B. C, our name was originally Dan-ilu, Dan-el, literally "god is mighty* ' ' 
Later the name received the popular etymology u god is judge (dayyan, ddn)** 
or * l god has judged." 

* a As is well known, Heb. Susan, "lotus, lily,' 11 is derived from Eg, sssn, 
Coptic sdsen* "lotus/ 1 The commonest type of Canoanite Astarte figurine 
in the Late Bronze Age represents the naked goddess with spiral ringlets, 
carrying two lotus stems in her hands; ef. J PCS 11, 117 ff. 

63 With the name Tet-mehth ef, possibly the name &l Mahi^dnu 9 1 1 town 
of the sailors," which seems to have been located near Nippur, and is men- 
tioned in contracts from the reigns of Darius I and Artaxerxes I (Clay, 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, IX, 68, 8; 91, 4 — 4>; 
X, 38, 17; 101, 13, etc.), The name is in any case not likely to be Hebrew aB 
thought, e. g., by Klamroth, Die jiidiscken Exidanten in Babylonien, p. 27, 
but means "mound of the sailor(s)" (Aram. Td-malldhd or mjaUdhdyd)* 

Ai Tet-har&d is most certainly Aramaic, not Hebrew. Without changing 
the vocalization, it may mean either "mound of the deaf man," or "mound 
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also by that of the town of Til-zibar near Nippur, mentioned in a 
document of the time of Cambyses. 65 From the Murasu documents 
we already knew that Nippur was a Jewish center. How such names 
could have been invented about 230 B. CL, by a Palestinian Jew, 
is not clear. 66 

Having discussed the dates of Joiachin's reign de jure, which 
are found in Ezekiel, let m turn back to 2 Kings 25 2 7. This passage 
has been discussed recently by rlugler, 6 ^ Lewy,* 8 and Begrich, 89 
Kugler and Begricb think that the expression 13^0 r\2t&2 means "in 
his accession year/ 5 1. e., in 562/1, while Lewy maintains that it 
refers to the first official year of Awil-Marduk, 561/0. Lewy has 
pointed out that it can hardly refer to the accession year, since 

of the grove," Beading Td-)harr&M 9 it would mean 1 'mound of the magician/' 
like Babylonian Ma$kan-$abrim, or numerous modern Arab sites. Contrast 
Klamroth, toe. ciL It may be added that of the three remaining names of 
Babylonian places mentioned Ezra 2 sy, two, KerQb and Immer, are clearly 
Babylonian. The former corresponds to a bit kiruM, "house of untiPed 
ground, 1 J which appears, e. g. , in a test from the time of Kabonidus published 
by Dougherty, Yale Babylonian Texts, VI, 110, 2. 8. The latter is naturally 
Bab. Ut immeri, "sheep-house" (e. g„ Dougherty, Gaucher College Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, I, 64, 3), 

Clay, Babylonian Expedition, VTII, I„ 94, lOf. r <SJ Ti-li-zi-bor+ri. 

* e It is not our place here to enter into a discussion of all the arguments 
brought by Torrey against the authenticity of the book. Almost every state- 
ment of his can be opposed by equally cogent facts. The argument from 
language (pp. 84 — 90) is very weak ? since Ezekiel was written, we believe, 
by a man who lived the greater part of his life in Babylonia, in an Aramaic- 
speaking community, and was edited by followers of his who had certainly 
been brought up, if not born in Babylonia. Besides, it is extremely probable 
that the book was transmitted for generations in Babylonia before being 
brought to Palestine. The contention that "second sight* T and telepathy are 
impossible (pp, 73 — 82) is not demonstrated; of. Battel, Geschichte, HI, 
144 ff. It may be added that Dessoir* in his standard book, Vom Jenseits der 
Sede (6th ed. ? StuttgaTt, 1931), says that the only parapsychological pheno- 
menon which may safely be regarded as true is telepathy (cf , Deutsche, Litera- 
turzeitung, 1931, col. 2167). The writer has been convinced since Ms South , 
American boyhood of the reality of telepathic phenomena in pathological 
subjects, because of an experiment of his father with such a subject, 

™ Op. tit, p. 189f. 

as Op. cit. t p. 25ff. 

" Op. ciL, pp. mt s 144. 
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there is another expression used at this period for the latter: 
fMBWliinJBtfT, employed Jer,25i for the accession year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (605/4), which was also the fourth year of Joiakim. 
Because the expression just quoted is a hapax legomenon there m no 
reason for replacing it by n jtMCin ilJtOTT, which incidentally does 
not occur elsewhere either. Lewy is clearly correct in associating 
it withflD^D IVtPKI, which all render by "accession year/' like 
Babylonian r$$ Sarruti. Kugler did not consider this point, and 
Begrich's objections to Lewy's view only affect the logic of the 
latter's statement, and not the validity of his reasoning, Kugler 
and Begrich have both been misled by their failure to appreciate 
the significance of the dating by JoiachhVs captivity, which is 
simply a substitute for illegal dating by his reign de jure {for the 
Jews). Lewy's suggestion that Joiachin ruled long enough to have 
his first year {following the New Year after his accession) counted 
is wholly unnecessary ; we have already discussed the date Ezek 33s 1. 

After this long historical discussion we can return to the seal of 
Eliakim, steward of Joiachin. While only one handle bearing this 
stamp was known, it was naturally possible to refer it to the short 
reign of Joiachin, despite- the fact that the country was for all, or 
nearly all of the time occupied by Chaldaean troops, so that normal 
business operations could hardly be carried on. But with three 
examples, coming from points so far separated as Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Beth-shemeshj this view is no longer reasonable^ as we have 
already seen. We may, therefore, confidently assign our stamps 
to the reign of Zedekiah, who was regarded by a large party in 
Judah as only the regent for the king de jure, Joiachin, whose re- 
turn was awaited. Zedeldah, who had been appointed king by 
Nebuchadnezzar, naturally controlled the administrative system 
of the government, but he most certainly would not venture to 
interfere with the personal property of Joiachin, which the latter 
had inherited from his father Joiakim, and which was separate 
from the public domain and the public treasury, as we have seen 
above. Moreover, Joiachin, who pursued a more or less normal Life 
in Babylonia, 70 as we may infer from his large family, all, or most 

70 The fact that he was in the "house of detention," when he 

was raised to favor by the Babylonian king, does not prove anything with 
regard to his previous mode of life. 
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of whom were born there, 71 naturally required an income f which 
doubtless came from his Palestinian estates— after all the profits 
of the intermediaries had been deducted. We may be absolutely 
certain, a priori, that the Babylonians followed the same practice 
as the Romans, requiring the vassal princes and nobles who were 
compelled to live in Babylonia to provide for their own main- 
tenance. 

Some important corollaries for the chronology of the Jewish 
settlement in Judah may be derived from the occurrence of these 
seal-impressions at Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth-shemesh. Tell Beit 
Mirsim is situated on the southern edge of the Shephelah, less than 
four miles from the border of Simeon, where the true Negeb began, 72 
It might , therefore, be placed either in the Negeb or in the Shephe- 
lah by people speaking from the standpoint of the resident of 
Jerusalem. There are frequent references to the devastation of the 
Negeb and the Shephelah by the Ghaldaeans: e. g +? Jer, 13 is, 
32 44, 33 is {the latter two cases also include the hill-country), 
Zeck 7 7. Jer, 34 * states that the Chaldaeans had subdued the 
entire land, destroying all the fortified towns except Lachish and 
Azekah, Since both of these towns were in the Shephelah, and 
archaeological examination of their sites, Tell ed-Duweir 73 and 
Tell ZakarJya, has shown that they were also destroyed at the 
end of Early Iron II, and not reoccupied, 74 it follows that all, or 

71 One of his eons was named SMnabusitr (Sheshbazzar), a common 
Babylonian name ; cf. JBL 40, I08ff* He was too young at the time of his 
deportation to have had more than one or two sons, 

7a For the identification of the site see ZA W 1920, M . 

t» For Tell ed-Duweir as the site of Lachish see now Garstang, Joshua 
Judges, p. 391 L 

74 They are mentioned, it is true, in the list of towns inhabited by Jews, 
Neh. 11 30, but we must remember that occupation of the neighborhood was 
resumed, presumably before Hellenistic times, as we know from the adjacent 
sites of KMrbet ed-Duweir and Zalsarlya. Both Eduard Meyer and Kittel 
regard this chapter as fictitious ; the writer is inclined to regard it as genuine, 
but must confess its enigmatic character. Kugler, op. tit, p, 289—300, 
considers it as belonging to the end of the preexilic period, but it is impossible 
to accept this view without the assumption that there are numerous late 
glosses and additions ; the name M eSM&d (so) cannot, of course, be preexilic* 
The chapter deserves an exhaustive study. 
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virtually all of the towns of Judah, including those of the Negeb 
and the Shephelah* were destroyed. The writer has elsewhere 
pointed out 75 that many of the sites representing preexilic towns 
of Judah exhibit a destruction, generally without later occupation, 
late in the Early Iron IL i . second half of the eighth, the seventh, 
and the beginning of the sixth century B. C. In most cases the 
pottery and other objects found prove that this destruction took 
place nearer 600 than 700 B. C. Mackenzie, it is true, supposed that 
Beth-shemesh had been destroyed by Sennacherib, but Grant's 
recent excavations have proved that the town was occupied in the 
seventh century, and the discovery of the Eliakim stamp furnishes 
the final proof that the destruction was due to the Ghaldaeans. 
In the case of archaeological sites of this age where we cannot 
prove destruction by the Chaldaeans, the lack of proof is either 
due to the absence of clear stratification or to the inadequacy 
of the archaeological examination, The archaeological evidence is 
thus completely in accord with the frequent references to complete 
devastation of Judah (in addition to the passages cited above for 
the Negeb and the Shephelah), found in Jeremiah and elsewhere, 
and absolutely opposed to the views of Torrey, 76 shared to some 
extent by Stanley Cook, Holscher, Mowinckel, and others, which 
minimize the devastation caused by the Chaldaeau conquest, 

Kittel, who fully accepts the biblical statements with regard to 
this devastation, has, however, maintained that the Negeb and 
Shephelah were taken from Judah in 597 (i. e., 598, according to 
the chronology here accepted), and that the Judah of Zedekiah 
was restricted to the area of the postexibc province of Judah- 77 The 
latter extended south along the watershed ridge to a point be- 
tween Beth-zur, which was in Judah, and Hebron, which belonged 
to the Idumaeans, To the west it extended only as far as the eastern 
edge of the Shephelah, including Keilah, but excluding Mareshah, 

7S See ZAW 1929, 16, The list here given may be greatly extended. 

™ Cf. his hooka, Ezra Studies, The Second Isaiah, and PBeudo-Ezekiel, 
passim. There can he no question about the logical consistency of Torrey's 
argument, but if the historical premises are false the argument becomes 
more and more dangerous in direct proportion to its logical consistency, Cf. 
the writer's paper, JBL 40, 104 ff. 

« OesckieJite, III, 45ff. 
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which was also Idumaean, 78 as well as the towns to tke north of 
Mareshah and west of Keilah, This conclusion Kittel reaches 
because of the fact that the list of returned exiles in Ezra 2-Neh. 
7 mentions only the men of villages just around Jerusalem, and 
does not include any names of towns in the Negeb or Shephelah. 
He thinks, therefore , that in the second and most important 
deportation only the inhabitants of towns still within the limits of 
Judah were included, while the Jewish population of towns out- 
side these limits was left undisturbed, Unfortunately for Kittel's 
argument, however, Lachish and Azekah, which were the last 
fortified towns of Judah outside of Jerusalem to fall during the 
Chaldaean invasion of 588/7, are both well outside the limits of 
postexilie Judah, as he has himself observed in a different con- 
nection (p. 47 f.)/ 79 Lachish, if identified with Tell ed-Duweir, as 
appears certain to the WTiter, lay a considerable distance to the 
south of Mareshah, an Idnmaean town after the Exile, and if 
identified with Tell el-Hesi, as was formerly believed, would be 
located in the extreme southwest of the Shephelah, on the edge both 
of the Negeb and of the Philistine plain. 

Our seal impressions make it certain that the Shephelah was 
not separated from Judah in 598, but that it remained part of the 
Jewish state down to the final debacle. Owing to the southerly 
location of Tell Beit Mirsim, which lies much to the south of Tell 
ed-Duweir (Lachish), they suggest that the Negeb also remained 
part of Judah, though it must have suffered more from incursions 
than any other part of Judah, because of its exposed situation. 
This is what Jeremiah meant when he said (13 is): 

The cities of the Negeb are closed with none to open. 

Owing to their vulnerability, the gates were kept closed, and a 
watch was placed on the walls. There was no force strong enough 
to relieve them, 

In another article the writer hopes to show what important con- 

7g This we know from the painted tombs of Marisa (Tell Sandaliannah), 
published by Peters and Thiersch, well as from the express statement of 
Josephus that John Hyrcanus captured the Idnmaean town of Marisa 
(Ant, XIII, 257), 

76 Cf. note 72, abom 
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elusions for postexilic history may be drawn from other stamped 
jar-handles which have been found in recent excavations, The 
importance of Palestinian archaeology for biblical history, often 
depreciated because of the rarity of written documents, is already 
very great, and will unquestionably prove to be even greater. 
Thanks to the means which it provides for checking data relating 
to the history of occupation and the history of civilization, it 
enables us to control two of the most important phases of history 
as a whole. Even linguistic and literary history has become much 
more stable as a result of epigraphic finds in Palestine and Syria, 
though many scholars fail to realise this fact even yet. Political 
history has been least helped, but an occasional find like the Mesha 
Stone or the ostraca of Samaria may prove to be far-reaching in 
importance. Even an insignificant object like our seal-impression 
may yield extremely important results^ comparable to those which 
historians have often drawn from a single coin. 80 

80 Since this paper was completed, some new discussions of interest 
have appeared. Kote particularly the papers in opposition to Torrey's in- 
terpret at ton of Ezekiel by Buttenwieser (Heb. Union Col. Annual, vol. VII) 
and Spiegel (Harvard Theoiogioal Meview, 1931). On the chronology see the 
monograph by Mowinekel, Acta Qrientalia, X, 161 — 277; his computation 
of the years of the last few kings is identical with ours* 
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